if pursued, will not lead to a solution, but to the in-
tensification of the Hindu-Muslim antagonism. If
Britain concedes this claim it will launch India on a
career of full fledged civil war. Even if it is not con-
ceded, the Muslims will not reconcile themselves to
any constitution, unless it gives the Muslims an op-
portunity to consolidate themselves into a single
zone.
(6)
F.   The Approach of the existing Constitution
The Constitution Act approached the Indian
problem from the point of view of giving to India
responsible government in provinces, and a federal
centre which in course of time may evolve into a
Dominion government. The idea behind it was to
create a strong constitutional framework for the
whole of India. It made due provisions for the pro-
tection of minorities and for the quasi-independence
which the Indian States enjoy today. Except that
the special powers and responsibilities of the Gover-
nor-General and the Provincial Governors were left*
ample and unfettered, subject only to the mandates of
Whitehall, the Constitution created an Indian State
with plenary powers. The electorates were broad-
based and genuinely democratic in spite of separate
electorates, weightage and reservations.
The power of the Congress and particularly the
Rajkot incident made the Indian Princes nervous
about their dynastic security. They hesitated to
transfer their allegiance from the White Political
Department of the Crown Representative to power
derived from their own people. The War sent the
Congress out of office and the British raised
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